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The Fate of the Nations. 


Unfortunate Nations! 
of a great social metamorphosis which seems to be 
heralded by a universal commotion. Itis now, in- 
deed, that the tines are big with hopes for the fu- 
ture, and that the exeess of suffering must lead to 


To behold the 


repetition and the violence of political convulsions, 


the crisis that precedes recovery. 


it would seem as if Nature were making a supreme | 


effort to shake off a burden which oppresses her. 
Wars and revolutions devastate successively every 
put of the globe. Political storms, for a moment 
lulled, break forth anew, multiplying like the heads 
of the hydra beneath the blows of Hercules. Peace 
is Lut a delusion, a momentary dream, and Industry, 
‘since an island of commercial menopoli:ts and spo- 
liators has embarrassed the intercourse of nations, 


discouraged the agriculture and mauuractures of | 


two continents, and transferred their workshops into 
nurseries of pauperisin; Industry, I say, has become 
the scourge of the toiling millions, The commercial 
spirit has opened new fields to fraud and rapine, 
spreading war and devastation over two hemispheres 
and carrying the corruptions of civilized cupidity 
even into savage regions. Our ships circumnavigate 
the globe only to initiate Barbarians and Savages 
into our vices, our excesses, and our crimcs. Thus 
Civilization is becoming more and more odious as 
it approaches its end. The carth presents ouly a 
frightful political chaos, and invokes the arm of 
another Hercules to purge it from the social abom- 
inations which disgrace it.—_{ Fourier. 


Let this be remembered: If a man is so placed 
that he cannot do his work, except in the face of 
special difficulties, then let him be praised, if he 


vanquish these in some decent measure, and if he 
do his work tolerably well.—{ Atiantic Monthly. 


Individual sovereignty is the basis of all sov- 
ereignty. 


CLEVELAND, MAY 31, 1862. 


You are on the verge | 
‘Unionists from these very States; that the only 
| race which loves us, the only race which we can 


NO. 7. 


| Justice to the Negro. 


They say that we should export four million of 


bind to us with hooks of steel, by only doing them 
—not justice; I would not desecrate the word. 
Justice! Justice to the negro would be to lay the 
wealth of the nation at his feet. Justice to the ne- 
gro would be for the white race to put on sackcloth 
and ashes, and sit down at his fect, and beg pardon . 
for the sins of six geneiations. Justice! It is that 
every white man should yield up every printed 

page, every college, every mansion, every conven- 
ience of civilization, bought by the blood and toil of 
the negro, and give them tothe four million of 
slaves, using only what they leave. Justice! We 
do not begin to give the negro justice when we only 
give him hisown right hand. My explanation of 
compensation is—I compensate the master, because 

he is helpless, and cannot take care of himself; I let 
the slave go free because hecan. But the insane 
proposition is, that we should export the very ful- 
crum of the lever by which the nation is to be re- 


stored—the four million of people who are the only 
hope that this country ever can be one and indivisi- 
ble again.—[ Wendell Phillips. 


Charity. 


Whilst there isin the mind and heart of every 
individual of the human family, a religious element 
which gives a coloring and character to the life, yet 
the direction, power and quality of this very potent 
element of our nature is affected largely, if not con- 
trollingly, by the organization we inherit, and the 
educational influences we are subject to. This 
being the case I would not review or criticise indi- 
viduals, sects or churches, holding different religious 
views from mine, in any spirit of harshness or de- 
nunciation. I would aim to remove from man’s 
pathway and progress, false ideas and soul-crushing 
institutions, while I would clasp to my “heart of 
hearts” the victims of falschood, idolatry and su- 
perstition, and ever regard them as members of the 
great brotherhood of man.—_{Philip D. Moore. 


So Long. 


To conclude—I announce what comes after me, 

The thought must be promulged, that all I 
know at any time suffices for that time only— 
not subsequent time ; 


I remember I said to myself at the winter-close 
before my leaves sprang atall, that I would 
become a candid and unloosed summer-poct, 

I said I would raise my voice jocund and strong, 
with reference to consummations. 


When Amcrica does what was promised, 

When each part is peopled with free people, 

When there are plentiful athletic bards, inland 
aud seaboard, 

When through These States walk a hundred mil- 
lions of superb persons, 

When the rest part away for superb persons, and 
contribute to them, 

When fathers, firm, unconstrained, open-eyed— 

When the most perfect mothers denote Amer- 
ica, 

Then to me ripeness and conclusion. 


Yet not me, after all—lct none be content with 
ine, 

I myself seek a man better than I am, or a wo- 
man better than I am, 

I invite defiance, and to make myself superseded, 

All I have done, I would cheerfully give to be 
trod under foot, if it might only be the soil of 
superior poems. 


I have established nothing for good, 
I have but established these things, till things far- 
ther onward shall be prepared to be established, 
And I am myself the preparer of things farther 
onward. 


2 * * * * % 


Once more I enforce you to give play to your- 
self—and not depend on inc, or on any one 
but yourself, 

Once more I proclaim the whole of America for 
each individual, without exception. 


As I have announced the true theory of the 
youth, manhood, womanhood, of the States, I 
adhere to it; 

As I have announced myself on immortality, the 

body, procreation, hauteur, prudence, 

As I have announced each age for itself, this mo- 
ment I set the example. 


I demand the choicest edifice to destroy them: 


Va 


Room! room! for new far-planning draughis- 
men and engincers! 

Clear the rubbish from the buildiag-speis and 
the paths! 


So long! 

{ announce natural persons to arise, 

I announce justice triumphant, 

I announce uncompromising liberty and cqua- 
lity, 

I announce the justification of candor, and the 
justitication of pride, 


I announce that the identity of These States is a 
single identity only, 

Tamounce the Union more and more compact, 

I announce splendors and matesties to make all 
the previous politics of the earth insignificant. 


I announce adhesiveness—I say it shall be limit- 
Jess, unloosened, 

I say you shall yct find the friend you was look- 
ing for. 


So long! 

I announce a man or woman coming—pcrhaps 
you are the one, 

I announce a great individual, fluid as Nature, 
chaste, affectionate, compassionate, fully armed. 

So long! 

I announce a life that shall be copious, vehement, 
spiritual, bold, 

And I announce an old age that shall lightly and 
joyfully meet its translation. 

[Walt Whitman. 


Musings. 

Is devotion—communion with the Divine, or 
prayer to a personal God, a mistake? There are 
those who please themselves with the idea that the 
world will outgrow its habits of worship—that tfe 
apprehension of scientific laws will replace the fer- 
vor of moral inspirations—that this sphere of being 
will be perfectly administered when no reference to 
another engages the attention. But never can the 
world be Jess to us than when we make it all in all. 
‘nith is prior to knowledge, and deeper too. Science 
enn but play on the surface of unfathomable mys- 
teries—wonder and reverence are the conditions of 
insight and the source of strength; and in the order 
of reality the ideal and the invisible is the world’s 
true adamant, and the laws of material appearance 
only its alluvial growth. In the inmost thought 
of men there isa thirst to which the springs of Na- 
ture are a mere mirage, aud which presses on to the 
waters of Eternity. 
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Hotels. 


' Tt requires buta glance to discover something 
wrong in our social system when we scea man chare 


sed fifty cents, or one dollar for a dinner, or two dol- 
larsand fiity cents per pay for board, ‘ene the man 
13 aie tə work all day at the hardest la- 


‘bor fur one dollar or less. We at onee perceive that 
the man who carns his money by lakor (the most 
banat way to earn it,) cannot eat at the best 
houses; and if he does not deserve it, who does? 
SN we separate society into European classes or 
elans, and give the first and best places to the idle 
pand lazy, or speculators and sharpers, who manage 
tu get the earnings of others without toil, and send 
the laborers and true noblemen to the sceund, third, 
or fourth rade house and wie? Is this the demo- 
cratie Country Where labor is honorable and fully 
rewarded? Are we not aping European socicty, and 
running on the same rocks which have and must 
founder every nation that oppresses and depresses 
ils laborers? Can we not have best-class hotels, 
Where laborers can fare as well as any person, and 
“be able to pay oe 1? 
“or one rood locy 


No man requires for one meal 


ie 
ec? 


more than he should earn in 
two hours at sie toil, and he needs very little 
Why should idlers need more 
Is not that fare goud enough for an idler 
‘that is suitable for a laborer? or does the former de- 
serve more waiting on? It may be said he pays for 
it voluntarily and can afford to; but it is not so—he 
cannot afford to, and if he has robbed the laborers to 
get it, “ail ina legal way,” or if his ancestors earned 
it for him, he has no moral right to squander it in 
‘such useless expense as he iicurs ata first-class 
hotel. 

Either the wages of laborers should be raised SO 


] 
Pwaiting on at meals? 


of either? 


that a man can carn enough ina day to board four 


days at a first-class hotel, or the price of board 


and fare as well as the extravagant, or laborerg - 
should be passed free, and let the rich pay for both, 

But if our system bears heavily on working men, 
how is it on working women? ‘They must work a 
veck to gel a dinner or to board a day ata respecta- 
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ble hotel. Have we not degraded labor and woman 
with it, when we compel her to board, when not at 
work or when traveling on her earnings, at a low 
and disreputable house? Society bas nearly robbed 
woman of all compensation for her labor, and then to 
close every avenue to a pure and virtuous life, shut 
her out of all decent places by fixing such prices 
that she cannot pay it, nor the honest laboring man 
either, and thus force her into dependence on the 
rich and idle, and then scandalize and disgrace her 
simply because she is not the wife of some rich man 
who can take her to the first-class houses and pay 
his and her bills from money earned and produced 
by the slaves or poor laborers who cannot afford to 
cat where it furnishes the board. It would be a 
blessing to this nation, or the people, if every first 
and second class hotel in the nation were taken to 
pieces and put up in cottages for the poor, and all 
parties prohibited ever opening another such extray- 
agant station for travelers and boarders. No person 
traveling on business necds better fare than he or 
she gets at home, and there is no nocessity of furn- 
ishing public houses better than private. Any fami- 
ly who has a dinner can afford to furnish an extra 
one to a traveler for a price ranging from five to 
twenty-five cents, and plenty of houses would be 
opened and ready to feed and lodge, well, and safely, 
and neatly, all the travelers, at prices they could 
afford to pay. The only sign I see of reform is the 
cating-house with bill-of-fare system, and this is lia- 
ble to abuse, and is hardly respectable for females. 
But we must hope on and work on for reforms. 
Surely, “vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

WARREN CHASE. 


Compromises and Compromisers. 


To the Editor of the New Ropublic :-— 

[There® are reasons for not forwarding just yet 
the argument pointed to at the close of my former 
paper. In the meantime, if the following extracts 
from a letter just written to a friend, are not more 
severe on the Government than you can give place 
to, they are at your service. I ask no indorsement. 
I deprecate no eriticism. If I may be permitted to 
speak, be the responsibility my own, as much as 
may be, for the utterance of my own thoughts. 
Shall be happy to know, if I may yet know, that 
I have been mistaken, in any of my unfavorable 
views of individuals or measures. | 

No more property-voting. No more fugitive- 
kidnapping. No more standing sentry for South- 
ern sovercignty. No more Northern help to 
throttle and inthrall from forty to fifty new-born 
infant Americans each hour of the day and each 
hour of the night—withholding from them letters, 
depriving them of knowledge, preventing their in- 
tellectual and moral culture, preparing them for 
subservienoy to beastly lusts. All constitutional 


obligation to aid and assist in this piratical, brutal 
business, has been removed by Slavery’s doings 
during the past fifteen months. The responsibility 
is now on the Administration. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is the slaveholder in this nation to-day. 
If William H. Seward & Co. don't do something 
now for freedom and humanity, better than to re- 
turn and re-enact the compromises of 1789, it will 
be more infamous than anything vet done by Jef- 
ferson Davis & Co. These Jatter are the genuino, 
legitimate children of Slavery; and are acting with 
fidelity to their instincts. If Seward and Lincoln 
fuil of fidelity to freedom and humanity, with their 
present opportunities furnished them by Slavery’s 

forfeiture, their’s will be treason blacker than mid- 

night compared with blaze of noonday, by the side 

of that of which Davis and Stephens are guilty. 

The Federal Administration is to-day a hundred- 

foll more the hinderer of human enlargement than 

the Confederate. Seward and Chase want to be 

Presidents, whatever becomes of human rights, 

human fvecdom aud the interests of the American 

people,—already bled and begeared to staggering 

and starvation, to gratify remorseless, rioting, 1apa- 

cious politicians, conducting our press, commanding 

our armies, and dictating to us our Jaws,—and 

Lincoln is a Kentuckian, and but a moderate pat- 

tern of a second-class Kentuckian at that—much 

less an American—still less a man for the situation. 

Tell me not iti- a sin to “speak evil of dignities” in 

this case and place. The dignity is wanting. Tel 

me not it is “putting” the people to an “open 

shame” for their choice. On the press and the 

politicians is the responsibility. Let them sce to it. 

A year and more of such devotion to Slavery, and 

treachery to Freedom, should suffice.—One half of 

three years more of it would thrice ruin us. Such 

squandering of blood and treasure should not long- 

cr go for worse than nothing. Abraham Lincoln, 

on his way from Illinois to Washington, told the 

people, from time to time, that all depended on 

them. It is time for them to tell him to get out of 

their way,—that they fecl like resuming the re 

sponsibility of putting a better man in his place,— 

unless he can do better himself than he has done. 

* % * * & 


I think the fighting is near through with for the 
present, on any large scale. Think the conspira- 
tors will make it their policy, still more than they 
have done, to get out of the way. Have never 
thought they intended war and fighting when they 
started—unless they could secure a divided North 
to help them with bullets as they had always 
helped them with ballots. And why was not their 
reasoning good? Why is not that which is fit to 


vote for fit to fight for, to us mäny as hold to 
fighting ? 
now I was when I wrote the “Struggle of the 
Hour.” In that I took the view that the South, 


having always brought the North to their terms 


with bluster aud menace, expected to do it again. 
I think so still. Think that when they fired on 
Sumter they thought that that would effect an ad» 


justment ;—that they expected the North to be di- 
vided. 


I am of the same opinion on that point 


I believe they are looking and working for 
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I see that England and Spain havé withdrawn 
from the unholy alliance against Mexico, leaving 
France alone in that inglorious complication. I 
have just been thinking that there may be an op- 
portunity for Jefferson Davis. Napoleon III is a 
mati fit to league with Jefferson Davis; and Jeffer- 
son Davis may find himself in straits not to do bet- 
ter than to join that ambitious, treacherous monarch, 
in stich an undertakingwith a view ultimately to 
taking off from United States territory, It would 


that still; and it looks to me now too much as if! seem that Davis must banish himself somewhere: 


they had too much ground for encouragement in 
that direction, At least it looks as if they had | 
grounds for encouragement to expcet compromises, 
to be obtained by threats of disunton from North- 
ein traitors. These, of all traitors, are the worst— 
these who are willing and wishing 
scll us into slavery to Slavery again. 
eve of nothing more excerable in human conduct. 
And, judging from Secretary Seward’s instructions 
to our Fordien Ministers, in addition to his pro- 
euring the passage of an act by Congress to alter 
the Constitution in favor of Slavery, and to male 
the alteration “unalterable’—I 
he has had nothing better in 


While on the 


eontemplation from 
the beginning, 


he speaks for freedom, because that is his way to | 


eet Northern votes. Jn the 


Cabinet he will do ans thing to the contrary that he, 


I do have 
to esteem him one of the most infamous and un- 
I would not deliberately 
zke the life of any man, if I had other 


thinks will sceure him additional votes. 


eonscionable of men. 


others. But if it were imposed upon me to chain 


men to- day, to prevent destruction of human liber- | 


tics and human lives, the first man on earth I would ; 
chain and “cast into outer darkness” for “weeping 
aud guashing of teeth,” ull freedom could be in the 
ascendant, would be Wm. H. Seward. 
would be Thurlow Weed. 
Bennett. 
Boston Courier—the N. Y. Journal of Commeree— 
the N. Y. Express—and a great number of others 
in the North, before I could stop to think of any 
one in the South. 

The sooner we stop brooking menace from traitors 
to freedom and humanity in our midst and all 
around among us—the sooner we cease being gov- 
erned by their threats of disunion—the sooner we 
know all about this disunion matter at home in the 
North—the better. Freedom is only getting weak- 
er and weaker by our bowing bascly to this most 


debasing and most disgracing of all slavery. 
* * x * * 


The next 
Then James Gorden 


to betray and: 
I can con- , 


am forced to think., 
stump at the North, | 


Senate and in the, 


means of 
preventing his destroying the liberties and lives of 


Then the Editors and Publishers of the ; 


It is almost too much, to look for compromise te 
return to Washington, and 
‘chance for such or a similar course of procecdings, 
: Much as I apprehend from Northern treachery and 
perfidy, I cean scareely look for so much as that, 
But we have too many among us who would “re- 
'joiee with exeeeding joy” 


him give another 


at such a consummation, 
Orson S. Muruay. 
May 10, °62, 


Foster's Crossings, Warren Co., 


Magnetism as a Medicine. 


The human body, in its normal and healthy con- 
dition, is endowed with every requisite power. 


But 
iby ignorant and negligent treatment, the natural 
aud vital forces lose their just equilibrium, aud the 


i effeets and consequences are soon visible in material 
: prostrations, In severe pains, or in suent and insen- 
sible decomposition, What physicians term “ ner- 
| vous influence” is really nothing but the magnetic 
rand interior life of the interior Soul Animals, iun- 
auding men, have these magnetic endowments; 
the hu- 
exactly and univer- 


rand the principles of vitel action, in both 
man and animal kingdoms, are 
sally identical. A loss of vital action is nothing 


but a loss of balance between inherent torecs, which 


| are positive and negative, or magnetic and cleetrieal. 
iA And yet we do not hold that the currents gen ra- 

‘ted by the metallic or mineral battery can ever be 
, made to act as a substitute, beeause the prinetples 


of Soul-life are as much more fine than atmospheric 


cleetricity, as the Jatter is finer and more dcleate 
than the gross and turbulent water of our lakes. 
Therefore we recommend the judicious use of hu- 
| man magnetism in nearly all cases of discase—cs- 
| pecially the usc of your own magnetic energy on 
ditterent parts of your own body. 
* * 


* * * 


We prescribe different remedics merely as pallia- 
tives and aids to your final redemption from disease, 
and from the fear of death, but the radical remedy 
is still within your own individual organization.— 

[Harbinger of Health. 


The one supreme claim upon every government 


is that of justice ——Rev. George B. Cheever, D. D. 
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“ Somewhere." 


Granive liiLLs, May 14, 1862. 

Dear Ep.—Bird, bee, and fragrant zephyr, have 
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beautiful even in angers and another time she will 


meet me with her face washed from tars, and sone 
and daughter rippling from her taroat. Pny owu 
foibles she is not at all ignorant, but many times : 
a day tenches my grieved spirit the lessons of pa- 
tience and cine aud gives me sirength to sird | 
on the armor of courage on resolution. With all 
my fsuls she loves me stilk 

I ma serry that the author of “Somewhere” 
should ever have expected to find in this ide hi. 
ideal of all that is wood, (ruc, aud benutiiuh “ue 
a delusive lope closes one’s eyes to the agrorabili- 
ties and beautics of 
on the wateh for imperlections. 
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Just recompense for such a trust, is it true charity 


ness, weakness, or 


for such a weakness, to dig a grave in our allection, 
and lay the object of our dieappointinent there? to 
shatter the vase becauss there was a worm at the 
beat of one of the blossoms? to 
burst of ativetion to darken, to bury tne unfortu- 


allow the sun- 


nate one away from tre love-belit we so lavishly 
poured, the full radiance of which revealed their 
frailties to our visicn? 

No! uo! let Love never weep or turn back, 


covery of 


Hhough the “raven of disappointment” bas bis beck 
In our very hearts. We should ful to appreciate 
half the loveliness of “the fluttering dove with her 
olive branch of hope,” were it not for the brooding 


shadow of tils darker bird, wliose hateful ero: GMCS, 
ce ee ee eee 7 fa RO 

rightly interpreted, are words from the Ji ips of Was- 
Gol, & contin If ike 


5! : ' . 
anuari- 


ual rebuhe for eontinnal folly. 


martie of our Idea] bss keen reug py the 


Ges of the moral kunech-lagk, it js ouly another 
metued which Wisdom takes (9 dustruct ust snd if 


‘I ee 


we detom che wil see Sateen theo rh dics ` 
t eunnty aul pev, 


rut Or C dere. 
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| Let us uot turn the keart into a OVE: yoru for 
| 

i] 

1 

| 
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desd idel bat rather Jei us convert it into An gaye 


hun, ihat will 
h 


ae 


bot turn away one aopkeant whem 
Jet It dincesed, Lt Love turn 
piysigianj if incurable, dlet Love pity, 
miake Tat use 
for hongh shattered, tlhe seent of 
the roses will forever clue to them, 


ove hes opece in, 


Dut ueoever 


Pbecome weared or di~: er up 


i (ne Lrokon VASES, 


I imasine the heart of a Jesus rier 


STEW WA 
its Jove toward all Lruniminis, because af the se 
deeoukl I st at Tits 


T woul 


mperfechonss an fect today, 
doto tale horn 
liis kind eve one CnaR snot m My Sarat for at 
the hunericet tust Hle died. 


cyve E T 38 $ 
Poe whele needed uo puysigian. 


kea second à Lany net wi 


was for Crary final 


| J gdo not Lre blemishes, but yet I thank Ged 
Hinere Was suidcient MNupemcetion in the ae lo 
hese a ctevgor to revert hbimscls—to came God to 
wie Tik most clorious oe even the 
Lomndiossness of His iove. We tuiuk of Jesus as 


‘the digest Doe of eoodaeesss then winle we 
thet me Dyred que 


SPN LOPE UeS, sil het cobs sence 


4 E Has Fe ae err: +. p tye 
PON Hb ili Gic UESN OF Gili 


Gib ra bow ro- 


puke to us for becoming sad awd disappointed over 
the fauls of weak Humanity ? I love to think 
tunt in the next sphere, many a poor scarred soul 


will stand up and point out where the old carth- 
wounds were, the of sin, 
eChrist’s Jove het) healed them. 


wv 
r 


eanker sores Envi 
All other ait e- 
Happointed 5 all 


but Ilis 
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erew oselish, or weary and d 


5 


other 


tion 
love faled because of my crrors; 


was generous, Iminorta], aud urchangeabie. 


] love cathucesm, but not that which ean 
to antiepate more than we have a 


SeS 


us 
Ray reason to cx- 
We 
be it 


peet, and brings nothing but disa spointment, 
will be enthusiastic to accomplish something, 


ae au little, for the eause of Trath and Progress, 
Glad to become but a grain of the leaven which 
shall Glad to 
l,comne but a drop of tie pane stream which shall 
but sorely 
The person who would be a zu 


eye 
aise Humanity toa w ortiner level. 


slow] X cise aw SAY th em Hnpurilics of our 
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SOe vali pie. DOTS 


and sucecssful reformer, must so Tuterpret the mys- 
tery of exitenes, that he wil not be disgusted or 
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ery of Verane,, catcher froh strength to enlarge 
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to develore rety ae ual goad, end evil will be 
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l oand some 
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Gawea diegi ae Tint they will be the: 
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N ry 
of sony dor 


for exnpessin st opipi tpat seem fo diver frown fit 
i Saj 
own: bnt tne truth is, | oo to ee AS TY oe: 


my Nepds as ee losate them elves en the 


euany Segoe. Streets 


AEMCEKA. 


Dzar Drotuen F.—I have reesived the first 
numbers of the mee Republic. New I believe ac- 
coring to Webster, when applied to governments 
is emblematic and $ ee ee of tho death of the old. 
Well let the old erazy craft go down, provided it’ 
carries With it ils Immense freight of wonnded and | 
crippled politicians and its ponderous cargo of can- 
kering and festering institutions. Our old Ship of 
State has long since ceased to subserve the good of 


SPN ; 
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‘its creweafid should have been scuttled and sunk 
long ago. Our only hope is that there will arise 
from the ocean depth, where the old ship lies foun- 
dered, from the diszusting insensible chrysalis and 
aurelian state of this fast crumbling and decaying 
Government, a Republic that will like the real dia- 
ond shine with unmistakable brilliancy all its own. 
A Covernment founded on the everlasting princi- 
‘ples of Freedom, Justice, Truthand Purity, with its 
highest attribute the ever crucified angelic principle 
of love. For alas, how little has this principle, this 
combination of all principles, been cherished by the 

old. In short, areal live state of things, where wo- 

men and negroes can have the same right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, that white folks 

shave. As the watchword and battle cry of old Gen- 
eral Fogy and his Simon pure minions has ever 

“eruciĉy, crucify,” and asthe public mind 
has become so thoroughly imbued with the popular 
sovereignty idea that the majority no matter how 
corrupt or to what end, have an indisputable right 
to oppress and outrare the minority, and as the sup- 
pression and crushing out of every new born idea is 
ever the order and mandate of the old, it seems like 

task to undertake to bring before the 
masses and present in its proper light a trae form of 


been, 


a fonele SS 


Government, and its legitimate province power and 
prerogatives, a government founded on the princi- 
pies of strict justice, where the sovereignty of the 
individual will be recognized and respected; one 
that will study, seck out and subserve the laws of 
Nature iustead of vice versa. For these reasons I 

glad the New Republic bas made its ap- 
Its birth has not been one hour prema- 
and its 


aun heartily 
| pearance. 

Aure, advent will be hailed by many with 
shouts and hosannas of rejoicing, The times de- 
manda madium throwrh whose pages the sou! that 


ches Leen immersed in the Baptismal fount of the 


new life can respond to soul; where mind can an- 
Swer mind and heart embrace heart. Although for 


years the oid storm- cloud of war has heen getting 
cupits artillery to drench our country in blood and 
war, carnage and death are spreading wide desola- 
tion over our sister States, and dear old Mother 
Earth seems dust as willing to drink the blood of her 
sons, yet the great God of 
‘the Universe is ever unfolding in the breast of the 
‘truth secker a knowledee of the Higher Law and 
proclaiming to him in tones of thunder to stand firm, 
that as surely as nature and truth are Omnipotent 
amid this chaos and desolation, in 


loyal as her rebellious 


} 
| the 


despite ofall moe ekers and scoffers, germinate and 
pring into new life asystem of Justice and equity 

| that will bring the blush of shame to the cheek of 
i all despots w ho have hitherto taken a part in fram- 
‘ing and adiiiniste ring the iniquitous nigger and wo- 
‘man gaz laws oft? iis old rotting, tumble down gov- 
lernment. Yours for the gool time coming 


Mrs. LUCISNE M. POOL, 
Delta, Fulton Co., O. 
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The Constitution. 


We have the pleasure of copying a very valuable 
article this week, from the Cincinnati Times; inter- 
esting mainly on account of its clear and bold expo- 
sition of the weakness and folly of paying a blind, 
idolatrous homage to a mere instrument; and that 
too independent of its use and intrinsic worth. We 
frankly confess that we have no reverence for the 
Coustitution, any farther than it is calculated to sub- 
serve the public good. When people learn to rev- 
erence parchments Jess than justice and hungn 
weal, then may humanity and our country hope— 
the day of redemption has come, And when so 
popular and influential a journal as the Times talks 
in such a Strain, it betokens light breaking in upon 
the understanding of the people, forever before dark- 
ened, and blinded by a superstitious reverence for 
forms and institutions, sacred and worthy to be hon- 
ored only becanse of their antiquity. 

We may have been understood as cherishing a 
great deal of regard for the Constitution, from the 
fact that we have carnestly counseled against reck- 
lessly and lawlessly acting in violation of its provi- 
sions. We accept this statement. We reverence 
all things good, but only for their uses; only so far 
as they promote order and justice and well-being. 
Is the Constitution of the United States worthy to 
be acknowledged as the Constitution of a free gov- 
ernment of a free people? If so let some heed be 
paid to it; if really this Nation is something more 
than a boy’s debating society. 

We are, therefore, neither inclined on the one hand 
to stupidly adhere to lifeless forms and superannuated 
institutions; nor on the other to rush with disorderly 
zeal into measures which have neither the merit of 
being orderly, or revolutionary, but are simply dis- 
orderly. Whether we shall agree exactly with the 
Times in regard to “ventilating” the Constitution, 
we cannot say. Wecopied the article mainly be- 
cause it shows up, very happily, the weakness and 
stupidity of the almost universal, but now fast dis- 
appearing, blind reverence for that instrument. The 
Constitution is nothing any farther than it is of use. 
If we can do better than to retain it, we are unwise 
if wo do not do the better thing. It is no disrespect 
to the Constitution, or its framers, to conclude that 
it will not answer the demand in an emergency 
which they never contemplated. 


of the world, surpassing even the Revolution of 776, 


Our position is this: Constitutions and forms of 
government are valuable, and worthy of reverence, 
just so far as, for the time being, they serve humanity. 
They have no claims to our acceptance any farther, 
or for one moment longer, than they answer this 
end. So long as we need a constitution and form of 
,overnment, and so long and so far as the present 
seems to answer its design, so long let us act like 
men and not like boys; let us give the instrument a 
fair construction, and abide by it. When in the 


“progress of human events,” in the language of the 


venerated Jcfferson, it appears that the present forms 
have fulfilled their mission, then lct us, in an orderly 
manner, go to work like men determined on a bold 
purpuse to ensure the country’s weal, and establish 
such governmental arrangements as the age and con- 
dition of the times demand. 


Nor, as we have repeatedly averred, do we hold 
that any man is for one moment bound (o violate his 
conscience, or lend a deaf ear to the demands of jus- 
tice and humanity, simply because the organic law 
of the land so decrees. If all the constitutions and 
statutes in the Universe, were to demand so coward- 
ly and dastardly a thing as to help, in person or by 
proxy, to thrust a human being worthy of freedom 
because desiring it, back into slavery, it would not 
involve the shade of a shadow of obligation to do it. 
Governments are to protect rights, and they are de- 
serving of obedience only when and su far as they do 
protect them. We only insist that law and order 
should be observed, and no procecdings instituted 
Mosely. We would have a revolution orderly. 


Now the present is an epoch, a crisis, in the events 


Ife who does not see that great political charges are 
among the inevitable necessities of the times, can 
hardly look with half an open eye. That a radical 
reconstruction is among the inevitables, is our confi- 
dent belief. It is our work, now, to do the little in 
our power to prepare the public mind tu engage 
wisely in the work of reconstruction, when the time, 
in the natural order of events, arrives. There is ro 
need of saying a single word to hasten that time. 
Our work is, prophetic, preparatory, constructive, 
each in order; but never a moment now, destructive 
or revolutionary. A revolution, radical, and to the 
outward eye, fearful enough, is among the inevita- 
bles. It does not need any of our hastening. The 
work now for those who see it, is to promote order, 
and calmness, and fraternity, and clear seeing. So 
may we be conducted safely over the yawning 
abyss, safely through the fearful storm. 


Our friend Murray suggests that President Lin- 
coln ought to be superseded. We do not think so. 
We do not vote for such men as Lincoln, much less 
such as Seward. But we do think they are appro- 
priate for their present position. A very clear-sceing 
man once said, “Put not new wine into old bottles.” 
He evidently saw deep into the principles that un- 
derlie the construction of things.. Let us have no 
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patching of new cloth onto an old garment. The old | tion of the arbitrary moralities. See that glorious 
order of things has had its time, or rather it is hav- | tree yonder, sending its thousand spiritual feclers 
ing its time! Why talk harshly in the ear of the | upward, outward and downward, seeking and finding 
dying? He who believes in the eternal Wisdom |in infinite variety the spiritual elements that go to 
will not doubt that the past and passing are all of make up its perfection of structure and existence. 
use. Let us not quarrel with the stepping stones to | Go under its rich shade, and feel the flush of its over- | 
a higher and better order of things. I will speak | flowing spirit, drink in the life-giving clements 
and feel kindly of Lincoln. In his sphere he is a |emanating so benevolently yet spontaneously from 
great and good man. He is God-appointed to fill an | its countless spiritual pores, and pray that you may 
important post inthe transition. The great Wisdom | become as wise, and so well improve your opportu- 
would not have even a Fremont in his place. ‘The | nities, as hecdless of the censure of the stupid, and 
old is groaning, dying; Ict us be appreciative and |as perfect in your sphere as it is in its! 

respectful, and mind we do not make a noise at the} The conditions of health, as Mr. Davis well re- 
funeral. We are not of them who will weep that; marks, are within cach individual organization; yet 
the dead past cannot be embalmed and decreed the leach individual is dependent upon other organiza- 
living present and the eternal future; but let us doff tions to supply the elements necessary to secure 
our hats at the grave, and speak kindly to the ‘and maintain the equilibrium upon which not only 
mourners. Only by calmness and steady nerve, in perfection, physical, spiritual, moral, intellectual, af- 
this hour of peril, shall we prove fit to be the con- | feetional; but Life itself depends. We derive spirit- 
structers of the “to come.” The present does not; ual elements from food, air, water, flowers, trees, but 


need agitators. Let us not “carry coals to Newcas- 
tle.” Destruction is written in letters of blood on 
the walls of the corrupt institutions of the past. 


We have only to aid in rearing the beautiful Temple | 


of Freedom within whose ample walls all humanity 
may find shelter and rest. — 


Biagnetvism. 


We intend to copy now and then, from that very 


especially from animate erganizations, whether in or 
'out of the tangible form. The Eternal Laws have 
‘indicated how we should come into relation to all 
these, and our damnation is as complete and lasting 
as our disregard of these indications. 

The whole question of Marriage, and the relation 
of the sexes, comes under this head. No more ruin 
is brought upon the race, by no means is health and 
happiness more destroyed, than by the outrageous 


valuable work the Harbinger of Health, which may and persistent violations of the spiritual and physical 
be procured, and should be by every family, by | laws necessitated by an observance of the arLitrary 
sending one dollar to A. J. Davis & Co., 274 Canal | arrangements society imposes in this department. 


Street, New York. 

‘There 1s no more important truth than that em- 
bodied in the extract we make this weck. 
the vivifying influence of refined substance, spiritual 
elements or magnetism, upon gross matter. Gross 


Thousands are dragging out a miscrable existence, 
sustaining the falsest and most degrading relations, 


Life is | living in a spiritual atmosphere poisonous and dcs- 


tructive, rather than healthfulizing and soul-fecding; 
diseased in body, dwarfed and shriveled in spirit, 


matter is negative to magnetism or spirit and en- | victims of ignorance and a barbarous morality. 


tirely subject to it. If the spiritual conditions are 
natural, the health, and well-being, and perfection of 
the body is secured. The most stupid, dwarfing 
and palsying ignorance on this subject, almost uhi- 
versally prevails. Ignorance is always the mother 
of prejudice, hence the stupid cry that is made 
against what may be really the most imperative de- 
mand of both body and spirit, because liable to come 
in opposition to arbitrary rules handed down from 
the past, and founded in the ignorance and supersti- 
tion of the Dark Ages. 

Health of body and sanity of mind equally depend 
upon securing and maintaining an equilibrium of the 
spiritual or magnetic forces. And fortunate for hu- 
manity it requires no profound knowledge of science 
to enable us to obey the laws governing in this de- 
partment. Nature has written her mandates all over 
her works, has stamped her laws indelibly on the 
constitution of every animate and inanimate exist- 
ence. Flower, tree, animal, obey these laws, and 
secure that health, and perfection of structure denied 
to the higher order of beings, made stupid by inculca- 


This is an extensive subject, and one we may not 
have time to discuss thoroughly at present. Jt isa 
source of deep satisfaction to us that we are enabled 
to lay before our readers so much truth and light as 
is contained in the “ Physiological Series” by Prof.. 
‘Powell, in this Journal. As time and opportunity 
offers, we mean to give this subject a thorough 
“ventilation,” present the thoughts of the clearest 
and bravest minds, and if possible ascertain the 
means by which the happiness and well-being, 
health, purity and perfection of the race are to be 
secured. 


Correction. 


The Mayflower, published at Peru, Ind., was put 
down in our list of Reform Journals as a Monthly. 
It is a Semi-Monthly, and a good paper it is. May 
it havo abundant success, and may this prayer, and 
correction, atone for our carelessness. 


There is no elevation except through development, 
and there is no development except in freedom. 


BY W. BYRD TOWELL, M. D. 


CHAPTER VI. 
TRE REMOTE CAUSE SCKOFULOUS FORMS OF 
DISEASE, 


or 


These forms of disease have been the scourge o 
our race through every perjod of its history, and 
yet nothing more is now known of their remote 
„Cause than was wien the irst case came under pro- 

fessional observation, Syme may think this a bold 
declaration, nevertheless itis trus, and L will make 
it to appear before Teconclude. From ihe nature of 


this suuject, it may be, by some, thought to be more 


adapted to a medical journal than to a merely news | 


or literary one, IEE were writhig exuusi 


mncdical readers then a medical journal would be its 
appropriate piace, bat as itis the peopie whom I de- 
sire to enlighten, because they are diregtiy interest- 
cl—trom the treatment my discovery has reecived 
from my procession, L have ceased to entertain any 
expectation that it wiii giye any attention to it, tiil 


I have been dead a ceniury—but if 1 can induce 


the porie to give some oftheir attention to it, its 
great importance will not be lost—I will not have 
labored for no purpose. 

The popular opinion, boih in and out of the pre- 
fession, is, that scruiuia in any form obtains only as 
a consequence of some inherited depravity of the 
constitution, from constitutionally depraved ances- 


tors, either proximate or remote, but this opinion is ` 


erroneons, Protessor Toerle, in his Practice, p. 
Tok says “that scrofula, or rather an especial pre- 
dispusiiion to this disease, is one of those constitu- 
tonal habits or tendencies Whieh Giten cecur jn chil- 
dren as an hereditary diathesis. This, however, is, 


v 


? 
by no means, the only soures of the seroluious habit; 
for thatit may be generated in ladivilaals original- 
ly of souad coustitptions, and born of parents per- 
fectly healthy in this respect, by various external 
influences, admits of no doubt.” 

That perfectly healthy parents do lose their chil- 


dren by scrofulous forins of disease is a fact no ol- | 


Ta 


server can doubt, but what is the cause of seroiuia 


ia chidren of “perieedy” healty parents? Thej 
Causes assigned by much distinguished authority, | 


are scanty aml imperiect food, Haperfect ventiation 
anda residence in a cold and humid atmospacre. 
It is not certainly known that either or all of these 
agents can produce a serofulous disease, in a nor- 
mally sound constitution, nor do I believe or admit 
that they can. 


If the causes above assigned for the production of 


scrofula were capable of producing it, then our Indi- 
an tribes and frontier populations ought to be noto- 
rivusly scrofulous, but they are not; and the Irish, 
too, should have long since been distinguished as a 
scrofulous people, nevertheless, they are not. Serof- 
ulous forms of disease do not constitute the scourge 
of the poor and iwprovident—indeed those forms of 


Voely for: 


‘disease are very rarely found associated with scanty 
iand imperfect tood, imperfect ventilation or exposure 
‘to cold and humidity—they prefer the society of the 
, ailluent and provident. 

| The Eaghsh peopic are notoriously generous and 
comfortable livers, and they are also distinguished 


a for being a scrofulous people; and our New England 


‘people are universally adimitted to be a thrifty and 
comfortable living people, and yet they are a noto- 
viously serofulous people. Doston, the Athens of 
our country, is as much distinguished for scrofula as 
New Orleans for yellow fever. It is now apparent 
most where the as- 


that scrofula does not obtain 
sumed causes most prevail, 


satisfied him that 
Whose ancestry no 


Prof. Kberle's observations 


sound and healthy parents, in 
scrofalous taint obtained, freyuently lost their child- 
, l d 


ren by serofuious forms of disease, hence he was 
v , 


forced to conelude that there must be some cther 


eanse of scrotuia than an inherited Mathesis, but he 
‘does not indicate what this other cause is, farther 
than thatit consists “in variers external inflien- 
con? 

Ifthe first scrofulous children I, observed, whose 
parents were “perfectly” sound and healthy, had 


been searrounted by the indices of those external 
influences, which have been by my respectabie au- 


Vy 


ate causes, I would proba- 
bly have concluded that the eases L had observed had 
been thus produced, and in that event I would not 
‘have made the discovery of the true cause. Pro- 
fessor Wood, of Philadelphia, in his Practice, ex- 
presses the opinion that the mass of mankind might 
be exposed to the assigned “external influences,” 


thority assumed as aden! 


he 


| even to the production of latal results, and yet scrof- 
cula would not result. This is precisely my own 
conviction, and P am gratifi2 by finding myself sus- 
‘tained by a medical observer of so much ability. 

Ife thinks as I do that the “external influences” 
'Lefore named may prove tobe exciting causes of this 
‘corn of discase, in a constitution that has a tendon. 
cy to it; but its constitutional tendency he thinks 
must be derived from the parents, but how or where- 
Ido; his 
has tothe fhet, is correct. 

The first eases of serofula Isaw in children of 
uperiectly™ seumd and healthy parents, being entire- 
named external inilu- 


fore he knows not. concluston, however, 


2 above 


ly dissocivted with ti 
renees, furcedl my mind to the 
: vas some physiological movement in the ccouomy 
lof man, which, as yet, Was unknown, and I resolved 
! to discover it; and fur the purpose Laban loned evc- 
| 


convietion that there 


ry thing cise, for the time.” I succeeded—I made the 
i discovery Tsought,—that is I discovered the remote 
‘cause of all scrofulous forms of disease, or ‘n other 
i words the cause of that constitutional pecuharity 
which is derived from parents, and which as Pro- 
| fessor Wood teaches, must under-lie or constitute 
ithe basis of all serofulous firms of disease. 
| Ladut with Prof, Eoerte that the most ‘“perfect- 
lly healthy and sound parents” do lose their child- 


ren by scrofalous forn.» of diece; but [do notad- 
mit with him that cerfain external influenees can 
produce a scrofulous babit or tendency of the con- 
stitution; bui agree with Prof, Wood thata pecu- 
larity of constitution derived from the parents tuust 
form the basis of all serofalous forms of Cisease, and 
that withont this derivel peculiarity of constitution, 
no scrofalous forms of disease can result. 
that external influences can do 


Tho most. 
is to excite the de- 
rived peculiarity iuto some active form of disease. 


The first scrofalous form of disease that ever hsp- | 


Last have hada remoteas well as an exeitins 


pens 


cause, and that remote canse was notan her 


a 
k 


HEY 
transmission from a serofulons progenitor, because 


yee 2 
Qa’ 


the dis 


have obtained before it could be transmitted, and: 


the remote cause of the flest case may and probably 
* i 


. 


te 
han) 


D amt | ] e 


has prodace.Dimilions of cases sinee, and by her 
tary Gransmisson serofalons forms of disease may 
have become greatly maltipiied. Tt must now he 
clear to my readers that I have mile good my dec- 
aration that nothing more is now known of the re- 
was known when the 
first case of it came under medical clhservation. — J 
have discuverel it, and have demonstrated the fact, 
and as an evidence of the faet I refer to the prece- 


mote cause of sercfula tha 


ding 8d chapter. 


Tho cause of that constitutional tendency to scrof. . 


ula which must, in the epinion of Prof, Wood, Le 
derived from the parents, is physiological incompati- 
bihty between progenitors. And every individual 
member of society is labie to ecentract such a mar- 
riage; and it will be the merest accident if they do 
not. 
are cleven Limes more lable to contract 


Indeed ninety percent. of our young people 
gn incom- 
patible marriage than a compatible one; bence, asa 
consequence society is filled with dormestic disap- 
pointment and scromuilous children, 


As an additonal illustration to those presented in: 


my third chapter I will here present the history of 
the most remarkable case I ever met with. 

A little more than two years aco a Nevd eentle- 
man who is distinguished for both learning 
ity, called on me ard upon enteri 


‘ 
t 


wd abil- 
the deor of my 


pyre 
a ty 


stugy, addressed me thus: © Are vou Prof Powel?” 
I responded, “I He continued: “I have 
been informed by some of my city friends that you 
have madea very remarkable discovery in human 
philosophy, and as represented to me I feel interest- 
ed in it, and hence called fer the purpose of being 


aun.” 


more definitely informed in relation to it, by your- 
self, if it willbe agrecable to you.” In answer I 
assured him that it would be entireiy agreeable, and 
seated him. [explained to him the physiological 
character of my discovery and did not find the effort 
difficult as I discovered him to be well informed in 
relation to physiology. At the conclusion of my ex- 


| opinion ofher temperament. 
| 
| 
l 


tme your opinion of my ehiidren ?” 


or a constitational temleney to it mast! 
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I responded, “I in- 
ier it to Lo bilious lymphatic, with a predominance 
ef the bilious.? Le added, “just so, Sir. 1 think 


yva are right; that has always been my opinion.” 
He continucd, “Now, Sir, what ismy tempera- 


ment??? I responded, “sanguine bilious eneephalic, 


witha large predominance of the sanguine bilivus. 


you please to pive 
I responded af- 
“I think it proba- 
bie that you have had a numerous progeny, and that 
they lived witha aespectably fair promise cf life and 
usciuiness toadalt age, and iken, Sir, they began to 
that all of 
them died before attaining the age of thirty years 
respectively, of phthisis puirmonaiis.? At this mo- 
meut he rose to bis feet stamping and exclatming, 
‘Step Sri Stop Sir! Bopi? Pstepped, when he re- 
marked, I wish to inform you thata more sound 


Ife continued, © Now, Sir, will 


fimativelv, aud remarked thus 


assume a dees Viaiue abpearanee, and 


ayta 
aed 


nl healcby couple than my wire and myself cannot 
be found in cur country, and that consumption wa 
never in the ancestry of cither of us.” 1 rejoined, 
ef assumed all that as being the fact before indica. 
ting any opinion, and now repeat that your children 
pare all dead or will die as I have stated.” 

Ile continued, “I have beena physiological reader 
all my life, and all the authors I have read agree in 


bot 
Hea 


—, 


ting that when both progenituis have sound cone 
stitutions and ecod health their children will poss- 
ess a sin) What will you do with all 
| Lis authority against you??? TPresponded, “when I 
have the facts, and a knowledge of the laws that 
| govern them, Ladinit no authority to Le superior to 
uay own, andan this relation no authority has with 
eme the weight or value of the thistles head. I wil 
add, Sir, that the physiclogical opinion to which 


har condilion. 


hhow 


you bave referred is ue wilh one important quali- 
hie asked, “what is that if vou please?” 


| answered, “the parties must not only have good 


fication.” 


health and sound constitutions but they must also 
The health and con- 
stitution of you and your wile, respectively, may 


be physiclogicaily compatible. 


‘have been as you have represented, but Sir, your 
physiological incompatibility has Lhelteg all your 
lic continued, 
I answered, “ you 

lie rejoined, “weil Sir, I will give you 
My wie has brought me just one dozen 
1 


t 


hopes in relation to yeur children.” 
el have your opinion, have 1?” 
have. Svat” 
tueTacts, 
Children, and they lived with a usually fair promise 
lof usefulness to adult age, and then some of them 
married and had children, and yet Sir, although an 
Fuld man, Iam childless; not one of them lived to 
ithe ave of thirty years.” 

After aconsiicrabls pause he continued, “I can 
readily adinit that you have made a very valuable 
discovery; you have demonstrated that much of 
What has hitherto been regarded as physiological 


rye 
wt 


planation he requested permission to give mea de- 


‘science is entirel 


y erronvous—yon have discovered 


. ° te | 
scription of ais wife. I granted it, and he deseribed | 
her person, complexion, &c., and then desired my 


that the soundest progenitors in our country may 
under the most favorable circumstances of lile lose 
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all their children from scrofulous forms of disease; 
but Sir, I cannot conceive how you have been able 
to reduce a subject of this nature to such a discrimi- 
nating precision as you have manifested in relation 
to my family.” I responded, “you must remember 
Sir that I have had it under investigation for six- 
teen years.” He rejoined, ‘no matter Sir, no 
length of time or labor of investigation can convert 
it into either chemistry or mathematics. All that I 
can do is to admit the fact as an ultimate effort of 
the human mind.” 

As this gentleman’s fame is as widely extended as 
Protestant Christianity, I would indicate dis name 
Were it not, that to do so, would be a breach of con- 
ventional propriety. 

In view of my discrimination in this case and 
those presented in my third chapter, is it reasonably 
possible that any respectable mind can doubt that I 
have discovered the remote cause of scrofulous | 
forms of disease ? 

As scme of my readers would probably like to 
learn how I arrived at the details of the preceding 
opinion, I will for their satisfaction indicate the pro- 
cess. i 

To discover or indicate that this gentleman and 
his wife were physiologically incompatible, and that 
their children would die prematurely by scrofulous 
forms of disease, from a description of her and an 
observation of him, was an casy matter, so easy a 
respectably endowed Miss of ten summers, can be 
taught to do the same. Lut to indicate the number 
of years the children would live with a fair promise 
of life and usefulness, and then the period at which 
they would respectively die, was, perhaps, too dif- 
ficult for the accomplishment of most of even res- 


Confiscation and False Conservatism. 


Now that no man, in his senses, has any doubt 
whatever of the speedy and irrevocable downfall of 
this rebellion, it is full time for us to begin to think 
seriously of how we are to square up accounts with 
the people who brought the whole country to so 
much griefand disaster. Certain it is that there are 
accounts to be settled, and those of a very serious 
nature; and while we are not of those who would 
go into the process of liquidation with any vindic- 
tive spirit, or—like SuyLock—furiously insist upon 
our “pound of flesh,” we do think that we North- 
ern people have been unnecessarily dragged into 
sufficient losses and misery already, without being 
subjected to future injustice, through any pscudo 
philanthropy toa slave-oligarchy. 

There is a certain class of “conservative” men 
among us—truly honest and loyal, we have no doubt 
whatever—but who are so excessively conservative 
that they would keep their beloved idol—the Con- 
stitulion—closcly pent up, and deliberately watch 
it rot and fall away piccemeal before their eyes, be- 
fore th®y would venture to preserve it by a little 
wholesome ventilation. As an inanimate object, 
they fondle and caress it, but only lct it show the 
shghtest symptoms of vitality, and they stand as 
aghast Lefure it as did FRANKINsTEIN before the 
moving image of his own creation. At a period 
when the country was heaving in the very pangs of 
dissolution, and when the only thought uppermost 
in every truc patriotic mind was how to save the 
country from instant death—we could not move one 
inch to the right or the left, suggest one single pal- 
liation, without being told by these conservative 
gentlemen that it was “against the Constitution.” 


pectable minds, and fortunately such precision is not | Even now, when the patient may be considered out of 


generally demanded by utility. It is however an 
accomplishment at which all professional physiolo- 
gists should aspire. 

In my second chapter I spoke of vital and non- 
vital conditions of humanity, and to it must refer for 
special information. In the preceding case the wife 
was a compound ofa vital and a non-vital condition, 
but the former predominated. He was a compound 
of two vital conditions and one non-vital one, and 
the two former greatly predominated. Now if these 
vital and non-vital conditions respectively had been 
equal, they would still have had children, but they 
would have died in early infancy. I had therefore 
to estimate the life force, their vital excess of condi- 
tion could produce, and estimate the length of time 
it would give life to the children. I decided that it 
would sustain them to the completion of their phy- 
sical development, and then I allowed them from 
seven to nine years for decline and dissolution. If 
proper means had been adopted in childhood with 
these children for the development of their vital 
condition, they could have been made to live to the 
age of three score and ten years, I doubt not. 


immediate danger, and we are wisely striving tv 
find some means of avoiding a fatal relapse, every 
remedy that can be devised is “against the Constitu- 
tion?’ Constitution forsooth! it seems precious wis- 
dom to sustain a country’s Constitution by first de- 
stroying a country’s existence! 

If these very conservative friends mean simply to 
say that this war being constitutionally prosecuted 
for the constitutional reinstatement of the United 
States Government, we shouid avoid all unconstitu- 
tional measures for the suppression and punishment 
of the rebellion, we entirely agree with them. But 
then comes the very open question, what is uncon- 
stitutional? 

The Confiscation Bill, now under consideration, to 
appropriate the property of traitors to the Treasury 
of the United States, after trial and adjudication by 
Courts appointed for the purpose, is pronounced by 
many conservative men as unconstitutional. The 
whole matter revolves upon the simple query, Is it so? 

The founders of the Constitution, seeing, with pro- 
found wisdom, that important controversies might 
arise, in which it would be necessary for Congress to 


have the power of putting a construction upon the 
specific grants delegated to it, had the precaution to 
say, distinctly, that Congress shall have the power 
to do all things ‘necessary and proper,” in providing 
for the common defense, in promoting the welfare and 
securing the liberty of the people. The war power 
was clearly a specific grant delegated to Congress; 
so was the power of suppressing rebellion; and, by 
virtue of the constructive power also delegated to it, 
if Congress should consider an act of confiscation of 
Rebel property ‘‘necessary and proper” for the wel- 
fare of the country, it clearly has a constitutional 
right to put it in force. 


Does any one question that Congress has a Con- 
slitutional right, (in defense of the country,) to man- 
ufacture implements of war, to raise armies and 


every city from Richmond to New Orleans, aye—i 
necessary—to destroy every particle of Southern 
produce, release every Southern slave, and kill every 
Southern traitorin armsagainstthe Union? Clearly 
Congress has that right, under the Constitution. 


What an absurdity then it is to tell us that though | 


we may do the greater we have no Constitutional 
right to do the less; that while we have a right even 
to kill every Rebel master, and manumit every 


slave belonging to them, we have no right to confis- |! the] 


cate the latter! 


The right of Congress to pass a bill of confiscation 
is, we think, beyond all question; but the expedien- 
cy ofsuch a measure is worthy of very grave consid- 
erations. If, on the one hand, we are urged to be 
gencrous, we must not forget that there is yet a more 
God-like attribute than generosity, and that is Jus- 


tice. In thinking of the suffering that a confiscation | accountability ? 
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of sorrow aud desolation which have so long defaced 
our country. 

All the blood and treasure we have expended, the 
noble manhood sent to untimely graves, the millions 
of hearts that have been broken, will have been sacri- 
ficed in vain,—unless the authors of these hideous 
calamities receive such retribution as shall be a 
warning, for ever after, to any demons who would 
again invoke the horrors of civil war upon this conti- 
nent.—(Cincinnati Times. 


Is Man a Free Agent? 


Can any being or thing be free, whose destiny, in 
every act or manifestation, is m obedience to nat- 
ural and immutable law? Certainly not—all, all are 


ies. to shut ts. to besi n avinash | bound by the laws of organization and relation to 
vies, to Shut up ports, to besiege or lay in ashes ae S i sas 
oe a 8 5 -e| act in conformity to them, aceording to their inbe- 


rent capabilities. 
As well suppose that man can change his entire 


| mental or physical nature at pleasure, by the mere 


exercise of his will, as to claim for him more freedom 
In fact, Le 
must act, in all eases, as he is known to do; because 


than pertains to the rest of ercation. 


all such action is in strict conformity with his capa- 
bilities, cireunmtances that prompt the action, and 
aws af his being. 

The caroling bird is just as free as man; because 
alike subject to definite laws of life. Its acts are 
also as rational as his, aecording to ita necds and 
capabilities; notwithstanding man’s boasted signifi- 
cance to the contrary. 

But if man is not a free agent, where then is his 


Accountable for what? For act- 


act may entail at the South, we should remember! ing as his capabilities irresistibly impel him to uct, 


the suffering that those who thus forfeit their prop-| by the laws of his being? 


Suppose, for instance, 


erty will have caused the innocent North, if that} that a man of ordinary strength of mind should say 
property escapes. We have no right to cast the; to himself, “To-morrow, I will by the mere force of 


whole burden of this hideous war upon the loyal 
and industrious people of the North, and allow its 
infernal instigators to escape Scot-free. Why should 
peaceful, labor-loving and guiltless Ohio be crushed 
to the dust with taxation, for the sake of being so 
generous and considerate for the slave property of 
Southern traitors? 


If, again, it be urged that a confiscation bill wil 
only tend to inflame the minds of the Southern 
masses, and destroy all possibility of reconciliation 


l same. 


my will become a philosopher, greater than a 
Newton or a Franklin; 1 will comprehend, with 
ease, every principle of Nature; I will fathom every 
sceming mystery, and realize the character of every 
truth—whatever is hid, shall be known.” The 
morrow comes; and lo, his comprehension is the 
He can understand only to the same limited 
degree. He must be himself, and not another. 

e must ever conform to the laws and capabilities 


between the two sections, we can only say that a| he possesses, however much he might wish to be 
reconciliatian can be of little worth which hangs| like another. Every man or living creature lives 
upon so slender a thread. We must do justice | and acts with as much precision and certainty as re- 
though tho heavens fall. But it is also very ques- | volving systems; becanse a kindred part, subject 
_ tionable if any leniency shown to the Rebel South, | alike, in every manifestation, to the natural and po- 
at the expense of the loyal North, would not be con-| tential Jaw. MALLow. 
strued by the Rebels themselves far more into a sign — oS TROR 
of weakness than generosity,—and whether we F ree speech would at once disarm the despots of 
should not, by such an act of misplaced liberality, | this Nation, North as well as South, and fill the 
be holding out a premium for wicked and ambitious | land with freedom, peace, plenty and prosperity.— 
spirits to renew, on the slightest pretext, the scener {Orson S. Murray. 
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NEW REPUBLIC. 


Ata time som tocatous asthe prevent, there js au inper- 
ative dernad for the excicise of wit the wiedoin, heroism. 
self-sacrifice, charity, aud the forzetting of all pa t dier- 
ences, and the sinking of all wortdiy acabition, iu one sub- 
Lime, prayerful, determined, brotherly etori to save our be- 
loved cuuntry from the terrible ruin that more than thieat- 
ens to swallow up our liberties, prosperita, peace, How te 
conquer the rebels, ts not all ct che great poblem 
must be settled before Chere is any cortainty that we, ase 
Nation, have anything in the future to hore for. 


that 


The NEW Rorvupere ha: two leading and di iinetive ob- 


jec: First, by bumble and med ot, but earnest 
ough effert, to premota to the fullest exiwwat of itoubility, 


uairl thor- 


that fraternity of Freeling muong all uavtics sad classes ef 
gocicty, on whicu our salvation so Vitaily gepend-. Nec- 
ond, to discuss in a free, uutramiaglol manner, bat in ne 


pariizan, G 
damental and practical questions and pring ies of Governa- 


ogmativral or dietatorial spirit, all or there fun- 


ment and human rests which the adjusuncut of our Nau- 


tional polities will pavelyve, 

Society isdivided into three distinct and leading ela 
The Radical Refurmer, the 
opponeat Gf Progress, The tendencies of ihe times me 
tuward a union of the first (we clases, 


See 
Liberal Conservative, and the 


So radical reform 
or idea has been advocated, but bas eminbediad an impor- 
tant, though possibly mixed and partial truth. The agita- 
tion of single reforms, bas beean useful mainly in the way 
of preparing the public mind fora comprehensive uncer 
standing and thorough adjustment cf, the greni 


and social questions that Tic at the basis of our National 


TY ileal 


The law of extreme. and cqui- 
Extreuians in reform 


happiness and well-being. 

librium isa universal law. have 

been necessary to balance the oprvocite extreme of statione 
- ak 


_ 


ary conservatism. The ilustration nas been that of ex- 


tremes; the tendency now is toward equilibrium, 


Theaimof the New Rercsric will be to combine an 
earnest and energetic radicalism with a wise ecouservaiism., 
It will advocate ell rational reforms, and seek to promote a 
greater unity of feelin, and eoneert of action, and ccm- 
prohensivene:s of view, ameng all eclacsea ef reformers, 
It will take sides with no partyvand will never be invelved 
in personal or party cuarrcls, Pany kind, or inary 


y degree. 
So farasit acknowledzes ard toil ws 


lcader Bhin Josue 
Christ wiil be its standard in morala aad Themas Jeferson 
in polities. [t will advocate a 
ernmeat so far a: to allow of a settlement ef the Slavery 
question in such a manner a3 not to iavelve the sacrifice of 
justice, frcedom, human rights, a sonnd peliey and tha Na- 


— 


reeontrtition in cur Goy 


tion’s safety,on the one hand, or uneonstituticual and dez- 
postie methelds on the other, Tt will a ralica! 
revolution in polities and governmen'al administraiion, so 
faras there has been a departure from the Jefrersonian 
VPiatform, gud systematic and persistent vieluticn of the 
fundamental principle: of the Government. It will be an 
especial advocate of simplicity and ceoncumny in Govern- 
ment, and attempt to demonstrate the correctness of the 
doctrine that “that Government i3 best that governs 
loast.” It will advocate a uniform and national system of 
currency, a uniform and humane system of prison disci- 
pline,uniform marriage and divorce laws,a new and improved 
system of ropresentation, and present suggestivo ideas on 
the subject of schools, intornal improvements, post-of- 
fise regulations de. It will also give the thoughte of the 


Adivecate 


able:t writers on Antbrorclogical and Physiclcgical eci- 
ence, 
| Itwill retain te be a news-paper, bat will, note and 
ores upon, the World's progresr, and the leading 
pee of tie times, . 
| Turse: Atthe rate of one dollar a year for any length 
oof tine, Address, 
NEW REPUBLIC, 
Cleveland, O. 
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NEW SERIES OF TRACTS 
PUPLISHEDP BY TPE . 
AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
ARE TO BU CETAINED AT THE 
Anti-Slavery flee, 48 Beckman street. New York; 106 
Novth-Tenoth street, Phila; and 221, Washington 


or , 
veel, aEy Tk 


No. L Correspondenues booween Lydia Maria Child and 
Goveraor Wice and Mrs. Masen, of Virginia. 5 

cents, 

2. Vietor Hero on 

of otber dtsierutshed 


Aineriean Slavery, with letters 


individuals, viz., Doe Tuc- 


’ 
QuE Mazzini, Hwuubodt, Lufuyetie, &e., 5 


ie, 
cenis 
of the 


An Account ef seme Principte Slave In- 


Ly Josh- 


3. 
Surrections during the last two ccnturics. 

ta Catlin, oO eens, 

4, The New Reign of Terror in the Slaveholding 


States, fur 1559-7-69. 10 cents, 


5. Daniel Connell on America 

Trish ‘Pectumenies. 
6. The Right Wey the Safe Way, proved by Emancei- 
| ration in the West Indies, and elsewhere. Ry L. 
| 


Slavery; with other 
ð cents, 


Meria Child. 10 cents. 


~~ 


©. Testimonies of Cant. John Brown, at Harper's Ferry, 


| with his address to the Court. 2 cents. 

8. The Philo-optiy of the Abolition Movement. 
| Wendell Phiips, 

9. The Duty ef Disovedienca to the Fustiive Slave 
Acti A 


setts, 


By 


9 eont, 


no Avoentty the Lesi-lature of Massachu- 
Py lg Maria Chud. 
10. The Intideldity of Abolitionism. 

Garrison, 


o eeni, 

ty Wm. Lloyd 

o eeuta 

Il. Speech of John Hovack convicted of viclatica 
ef tno Fugitive Slave Act, at Chicago, Jiini 3 


Colles, 
| No. 12. The Patriarchal Institation, av de-cribed by Mem- 
| bors efits Own Daily. Compied by L. Maria 
| Cand. 3 ens. š 


Ih, No Slave-iluating in the Old Bay State: An 


l to the*Poople and Legislature of Massachu- 


Apes 


srr be 5 t 
FCs, veents, 


M.A Fresa Catalogue of Southern Outrages upon 
Northern Cit 


15. 


igens, IO eent 


vo Law 
Rev. Samucl May, Jr. 


tien, 


The Fugitive Nia and iis Vietime. E, 
Revised and enlarged cd 
15 cents single, S10a hundred. 

Tribute of William Ellery Channing to the Ame 


an Abostitionicty, for their Virdicaticn of Freedo 


16. 
ic 
3 ceuta, 

No. 17. Argument of Wendell Phillips Against the Repe 
of the Personal Liberty Lew, befure the Comunitt. 


5 


of Speech, 


cents, 

No. 18. A Voico frum Harper's Ferry, A Narrative 
Events at Harper’s Ferry ; with incidents prior a: 
subsequent to its capture by Captain Jobn Bros 
and his men. By Osborne P. Andersen, one of ! 


) 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| of the Legislature, Jan. 2), 1551, 
number. 


15 centa. 


No. 19. Tho Abolition of Slavery the Right of the Gorei] 


ment under the War Power. 5 eent. 
No. 20. The Loyalty and Devotion of Colored Armerieans | 
in the Revolution and War of 18912. ' 
No. 21. In Memoriam. Testimonials to the Life and Char- | 


9 CERIS. 


acter of the late Francis daenson., ò ceris, , 
ger A deduction of fifty per eeat. will be made whore! 
a dozen or more Copies aro taken. Gratuite us eoties wiil 


be sent by mail, fur examingtiun, on receiving tae potage 
charge. 


Reform Journals. 


We propose, as a token of fraternal appreciation, 
and for the convenience of our readers, to keep 
standing in our columns, for a few wecks, the fol- 
lowing list (which may be enlarged from time to 
time) of Reforin Journals. 


BANNER OF LIGHT. 

A large weekly journal, devoted to Spiritualism | 
and Reform literature.— Luther Colby Editor. Two 
dollars a year. Address, Banner of Light, Boston, . 
Mass. 


LIBERATOR. 


A leading Garrisonian journal—free for the dis- | 


cussion of all subjects—Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 


Editor. Two dollars and fifty cents a year, 221 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
INVESTIGATOR. 
Infidel journal.—HHorace Seaver, Editor. Two 
dollars a year. 103 Couit St., Boston, Mass. 
PINE AND PALM. 
Anti-Slavery.—James Redpath, Editor. Two 


dollarsa year. Address, Boston, Mass. 


ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 


National Organ of the Garrisonian Abolitionists. | 


Twodollarsayear. No.48 Beekman St., New York. 
HERALD OF PROGRESS. 
Devoted to the Harmonial Philosophy, and gene- 
ral Reform.—Andrew Jackson Davis, Editor. Two 
dollars a year. 274 Canal St., New York. 


THE PRINCIPIA. 
A religious Anti-Slavery journal. 
ell, Editor. Two dollars a year. 
New York. 


William Good- 
104 William St., 


THE CIRCULAR. 

Organ of the Oncida Perfectionists.—One dollar a 

year, or free. Address, Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 
THE SIBYL. 

Devoted to Dress and other Reforms.—Dr. Lydia 
Sayer Hasbrouck, Editor. Fifty cents a year. Ad- 
dress, Middletown, Orange Co., N. Y. 

THE PROGRESSIVE AGE. 
Monthly. Fifty cents a year. Hopedale, Mass. 
THE MAYFLOWER. 

Devoted to tho Interests of Woman.—Miss 
Lizzie Bunnell, Editor. Semi-Monthly. Fifty cents 
ayear. Peru, Ind. 

RISING TIDE. 

Spiritualistic. Monthly. Seventyfive cents a year. 

Independence, Iowa. 
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Jebe TOV ELL, 
CLAIRVOYANT PHYSICIAN. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
fe any 

This is to certify, that in June, 1858, I received 
an injury in the foot by jumping froum a horse, and, 
after being under the treatment of six of our most 
scientific physicians without recciving any Lencfit, 
and suffering much pain—being unable to walk—in 
June, 1860, through the influence of a friend, I pu 
myself under the treatment of Dr. J. L. Lovell, ¢ 
Yarmouth, Me. 1 did net think he would succeer 
any better than tha fertuer physicians, but as m, 
friend had been benefitted by him, I could but try 
and ina short time I found I ceuld walk. 1 tool 
no medicine, The lameness caused other difficul 
ties, but now Tam free frem all suffering and enjoy 
good health. Any one wishing for further informa 
tion can receive it by calling on me, or by writing to 
MARGARET B. FLANDERS. 

Sovrtu Ganpixen, Nov. 20, 1800. 

o 

This is to certify that I have been troubled with 
the bleeding, blind, and itching Piles for twenty-six 
‘years. Ihave consulted a number of physicians 
but found no relief until last Spring I commenced ta 
| king Dr. J. L. Lovells medicine, and in thre 

weeks I was relieved, and am now enjoying goo 
‘health. J would recommend all that are trouble 
| with Piles to call and see Dr. J. L. Lovell. 

| MARTIN WARD. 
| Yarsuouru, Nov. 20, 1860. 


{ 
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This is to certify that having been afflicted wit 
| Disease of the Liver for twelve years, and havi: 
l other complaints combined with that, I placed my 
' gelf under the care of Dr. J. L. Lovell, of Yarmoutl 


|Me.,in January, 1859, and received great benef 
from him; being so much relieved within a fe: 
| months, that I could lie upon my left side, which 
i had not done during that time. 
| AMANDA ESTES. 
STEVENS’ Puarns, Oct. 2, 1860. 
———0 
This is to certify that we, the undersigned, ha: 
ing been under the treatment of L. J. Lovell, Cla 
voyant Physician, do cheerfully recommend him — 
all invalids, both as a physician and a gentleman. 
Mrs. Geo. BICKFORD, 
MaraGaret T. Perry, 
ELENOR HUNTER 
IzETTA PREBLE, 
HANNAH WARD, 
ANN WARE, 


IRENA ADERTON, 
Harriet N. LINNEKEN. 


Ricumonpd, Oct. 19, 1860. 
as eee 
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Examination and Prescription $1.—Terms Cas 
J. L. LOVELL, 


| Yarmouth, Mo. 
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Grove Meeting. 


There will be a grove meeting in Northampton, 
Summit Co., Ohio, two miles west of Cuyahoga 
Falls, Saturday and Sunday, June 7th and 8th. 
S. P. LeLanp is engaged to speak. Other speakers 
are expected. A “ger.eral good time” is anticipa- 
ted. PER ORDER. 


SPIRITUALISM. 


S. L. McFappen & LADY, 
CLAIRVOS INT 
HEALING AND TEST MEDIUMS, 
Iave taken Rooms at. 
No. 55 Euclid St., South Side Public Square, 
SECOND FLOOR, 
Where they may be consulted in reference to all 
diseases to which the human family is herr. 
They will, by their peculiar clairvoyant powers, 
accurately describe discase, and successfully pre- 


scribe for the same, without any previous knowledge | ` 


of the patient. Tests of various kinds will also be 
given to satisfy the most incredulous, 

Come one ! come all! and be satisfied of the com- 
munion of Spirits—the Life Everlasting—the truths 
of the Bible—and the immortality of the soul. 


CHARGES IN ALL CASES MODERATE. 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 1öth, 1862. 


The Fugitive Wife. 


A NEW AND INTERESTING BOOK. 
BY WARREN CHASE. 


BELA MARSH has just published an interesting 
work, written by Warren Coase, author of “The 
Life Line of the Lone One,” the title of which is 
“Tae FucitivE Wire;” being a Review, Criticism, 
and Commentary on Marriage, Adultery, and Di- 
vorce, Polygamy, Monogamy, Celibacy, and Free 
Love, Shakerism, Communism, and Socialism. In- 
terspersed with Poems, Sketches of Actual Life, as 
seen by the author during many years travels, with 
proposed legal remedies for domestic troubles. 

Price, in paper binding, 25 cents; in cloth, 40 
cents,—sent by mail. 

Published and for sale by 
BELA MARSH, 
14 Bromfield St., Boston. 

And by the Author. 


s. S. BARRIE, Cleveland. D. P. BEDELL, New York. 
S. Ss BARRIE & CO, 
DEALERS IN 
COAL OIL LAMPS, AND CARBON OIL, 


No. 116 Bank St., ---- Cleveland, Ohio. 


(GF Not to be undersold by any House in the United 
States. 
YOUR ORDERS ARE SOLICITED. 
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To the Diseased. 


There are persons in all parts of the country who 
need medical advise and council in relation to their 
physical health, and the relation and influence of 
mind thereto. Those in Spirit life, in Mediumistic 
connection with those in earth life, (who, for years 
have made disease and its treatment a study) are 
prepared to impart such advice and direction through 
the undersigned. 

Where the disease is described by the applicant 
the charge will be only fifty cents and two postage 
stamps. Ifwritten out from autograph or lock of 
hair, $1 and two stamps. 

A. UNDERHILL, M. D. 

Cleveland, Ohio, April 24th, 1862. l 

P. O. Address to Box 2763. i z 

THE 
PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL, 
FOR 


Eighteen Hundred and Sixty-Two, 
Comprising an Almanac, a Spiritual Register, 
and a General Calendar of Reform. 

—) 


Published at the office of ‘‘ The Herald of Progress.” 


1—0 — 


A. d. DAVIS & Co, 
No. 274 Canal Strect, 
New York. 


Price 15 cts. 10 Copies for $1. 


UNION STEAM JOB PRINTING HOUSE, 
No. 184 Superior St, Cleveland, O. 
VIETS & SAVAGE, Proprietors. 
PRINTING AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW RATES! 


Having recently supplied our Establishment with a good 
assortment of New and desirable styles of Type, we are 
prepared, with increased facilities, to offer the business 
community, for the coming season, inducements that CAN- 
NOT bo excelled by any similar establishment in this city. 

We havea full supply of Presses, (5) three Power and 
two Hand, upon which all Business Men, Bankers, Brokers, 
Commission Merchants, Insurance Companies, Hotels, Rail- 
roads, Steamers, Manufacturers, Public Officers, Contrac- 
ors, etc., 


CAN HAVE ALL ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE AT 
VERY LOW BATES, AND IN A MOST SUPERIOR 
MANNER, IF THEY WILL CALL ON US. 


We are constantly adding new styles and designs of 
Type to our large stock, from the celebrated Foundry of 
Jounson & Co., of Philadolphia, to keep up with the spi- 
it of the times. We intend to be second to none in our 
endeavors to please our friends and all who patronize us. 
GIVE US A TRIAL AND SATISFY YOURSELVES ! 

3229" We intend to do a Cash business, but are ready at 
all times to make contracts that will bo satisfactory to both 

arties. 

j E Wo employ no Agents to solicit work for us. 

t Persons wanting Printing, will consult thoir inter- 
est by calling at our office, but if they can not, drop ua a 
line, and their wants will bo immediately attended to. 
BLANK BOOKS MADE TO ORDER. BINDING DONE 

ON SHORT NOTICE. 
VIETS & SAVAGE, Printers, 
No. 184 Superior Street, opposite Carson’s Paper Store. 
Box 2291, Cleveland, Ohio. 


